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Sometimes it is our personal feelings that cause disorder in the room.— 
Edna L. Young. 


The children should not be suppressed in their wishes, nor should fear 
be created.—T. Tranter. 


Special privileges rather than punishment of any kind should be the 
only form of discipline—Helen M. Virden. 


Always be kind, but firm, in requests, expecting prompt obedience, and 
you will get what you look for.—A. E. Flagg. 


Interest should be held at the expense of all else, and with that and 
happiness discipline is easy—Jeannette Reamer. 


The old saying, “Be good and you will be happy,” should be made to 
read, “Be happy and you will be good.” —Hulda C. Felschaw. 


Aids to good order are a well-ventilated room, a teacher with a reposeful 
manner, a well-controlled voice and a smiling face.—Zettan Gordon. 


What a big part praise plays in the life of any one, especially that of a 
child! We all work harder if what we have done is admired.—Mary E; 
Hoover. 


There should be no scolding, and, of course, no corporal punishment, - 
but the rewards for good work should be such that the children will strive 
for them.—L. A. Boylan. 


A child can be led to want to do a certain thing if he understands that 
his refusal to do it deprives him of the right to do something that he really 
wants to do.—Justine Devlin. 


The teacher should make free use of incentives to work, and then keep 
the children so well occupied with that which is adapted to their capacity that 
there will be no time for idle mischief —Marion Marsh, M. D. 
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“Promise, pause, prepare, postpone, 
And end by letting things alone.” 


The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale of Intelligence has been translated 
into Turkish by Ibrahim Alaeddine, Constantinopole, 1915. Mr. Alaeddine 
was a pupil at the “Institut J. J. Rousseau” in Geneva (Switzerland), and is 
already well known in Turkey by his poetry, and lately by a translation of 
Cuore, d’Edmond De Amicis. 


1. In continuation of the investigation undertaken at the Massachusetts 
State Prison by the State Board of Insanity, a psychological examination has 
been given to 200 more inmates of the institution. 

2. The total number of examinations made up to date is 300. 

3. Of these 300 subjects, 22 per cent. are found to be feeble-minded, 
1.3 per cent. border-line cases and 3.3 per cent. presumably psychotic. 

4. The 22 per cent. feeble-minded subjects are custodial cases in so 
far as their deficient mentality and significant history indicate the need of 
supervision.—Re port. 


Since Itard’s work in 1800 and Seguin’s studies and writings the middle 
of the last century, efforts for the control of feeble-mindedness have con- 
tinued. New institutions have been formed, special classes have been organ- 
ized in the public schools, mental tests have been devised to help us select 
the defectives, surveys have been made and family histories have been 
studied. Fernald says “There are reasons for believing that feeble-minded- 
ness is on the increase, that it has leaped its barriers, so to speak, as a result 
of changed conditions of civilization.” 

This all makes us feel the great need of striking at the root of the trouble 
and many people are hesitating to-day because they do not know where to 
strike. Ask the Committee on Provision for the Feeble-Minded, 502 Empire 
Building, Philadelphia. Ask the National Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
50 Union Square, New York City. But even while you are waiting for a 
reply demand of your Legislator, the Board of Charities, anyone in authority 
that the child of whom you know, be cared for. 

We want to make studies, surveys, investigations, so as to find all of 
the facts about all of the cases. We want to know the relationship of feeble- 
mindedness to other social problems. We want to know whether a child 
should go to the psychopathic hospital, the school for the feeble-minded or 
the reformatory. 

BUT 
See that those who are now unquestionably known to be feeble-minded 
are provided for now. Do not let yourself be put off until further studies 
and investigations are made, but point out the ones you know and say: 
“Care for this child now.” 
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The Feeble-Minded Blind 
Elizabeth S. Kite 


(Reply to a letter asking if blindness can cause feeble-mindedness.) 


Your letter containing the one from Mr. C was remailed to my 
home and reached me Saturday. Until this evening I have lacked the leisure 
to attempt answering the important questions that it contains. 

As you know, our Vineland work is based upon the accurate scientific 
investigations of the French psychologist, Alfred Binet. We adhere strictly 
to his classification because many years of close observation and careful 
study have convinced us that it is based upon truth. In fact, all modern 
psychologists, whether English, French, German, Italian or American, are 
agreed in looking upon all forms of feeble-mindedness as either inherited 
or existing from the earliest years. Any form of mental defect, therefore, 
arising from illness, accident, etc., after the first year, would come under 
a different head. 

Mr. C—— is entirely correct in his impression that feeble-mindedness 
is caused by some defect in the brain itself, and cannot possibly have any- 
thing to do with the avenues of sense. It is unthinkable that a child born 
with a normal brain could become either an idiot or an imbecile through 
lack of any one such avenue. 

Unquestionably, however, the sense of sight aids the normal child 
immeasurably in the development of his brain power, and this especially 
in the beginning. Seeing children, from birth, are unconsciously receiving 
instruction, through the organ of vision, by observing and imitating what 
they see about them. All this is denied a blind child, and must be taught 
it. In acquiring knowledge of the objective universe and in adjusting him- 
self to it, the little child certainly depends upon sight more than any other 
sense. Moreover his activities are proportionately stimulated into being 
by its effect. It may, therefore, be possible that when utterly neglected 
in earliest infancy, and left totally without loving care or attention, the 
brain of an otherwise normal blind child might become so atrophied through 
non-use as to simulate idiocy. I do not know, for I have had no experience, 
but should such a case exist, I doubt very much that a person familiar with 
true idiocy could be long deceived. More than this, if such a child be taken 
and given special care, its true nature will in time manifest itself. On the 
other hand, no amount of care or loving intuition will serve to awaken the 
mind that is not there. ¥ 
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You will understand me: I know that marvels can be accomplished, 
and I know they have been and are being accomplished at the Arthur Home 
for Blind Babies at Summit. Little tots who might have lain helpless ah 
their lives have been taught to walk, others have been taught higher co- 
ordinations. All are being developed to the highest of which they are 
capable, and I firmly believe that this is being done there more effectively 
than would be possible in most homes. (I speak here from some little ex- 
perience, having in my capacity as field agent had occasion to visit several 
blind children in their homes—homes of the better class, admirably fitted 
to normal children.) I can also say that in no other institution for the 
blind have I found such charming child grace and ease of manner as among 
the children under Mrs. Alden’s care, and yet, what I said at first holds 
true—some blind children will be idiots and remain so, others imbeciles; 
still others will be morons. The majority, however, of blind children will 
undoubtedly be found to be of normal intelligence. Nearly all of those 
we tested in the Arthur Home were of the latter class, some of them even 
surpassing the average normal child by more than a year’s development. 


I remember in particular one child of seven years and six months, who 
amazed us by her brilliant answers to some of the tests arranged for chil- 
dren nine, ten, eleven and even twelve years of age. She was exactly as 
I understood, one of those children taken as an infant from an almshouse in 
such an undeveloped state that she was at first thought deficient. In fact, 
I believe the term idiotic was used. In contrast to her was a little girl, 
evidently of gentle birth, only six months younger, exquisite in featune 
and with gentle, refined ways, who sat demure and still, and though she 
answered sufficiently well to pass as normal, yet she was certainly possessed 
of no exceptional intelligence. A third girl, slightly older, receiving abso- 
lutely the same intelligent care in the home, could not answer the three- 
year tests. These three striking cases I have chosen at random to illustrate 
the point at issue: where there is mind, training and environment will 
work wonders; where it exists in rudimentary form, something can be 
done; when it is not there, nothing that mortals can do can bring it into 
being. ; 
My experience with Institutions for the Blind is limited, as is also 
my knowledge of the whole subject, it having been less than a year since 
my attention was first turned in this direction, through the instrumentality 
of Mrs. Blanton C. Welsh, of Montclair, director general of the Inter- 
national Sunshine Society Department for the Blind, whose keen interest 
in the development of the blind child and her recognition of the need of 
finding a method by which the intelligence of blind children could be 
classified, led her to take-up with me, in the spring of 1914, the possibility 
of applying the Binet test in the Arthur Home at Summit, of which insti- 
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tution she is also a director. The following June, by special appointment, 
I visited the home with Mrs. Welsh. 

Never shall I forget the surprise, the joy, I felt when, finding myself 
for the first time face to face with a blind child. I began to question it, 
and could see the marvelous workings of that little mind—workings that 
showed themselves all the more clearly because forced to find unfamiliar 
channels of expression; all the spontaniety, grace and naivete of childhood 
was there, with the added interest of a great obstacle overcome. Even 
then, without any adaptation of the measuring scale to suit their needs, 
] felt, after passing a dozen of the blind children at the Arthur Home in 
review, that I could classify them as to intelligence almost as well as though 
they had been seeing children, so marked were their natural characteristics, 
and they came out so forcefully in replying to the few questions I was 
able to put with the limited material at hand. This I take to be the highest 
praise that could possibly be given to such an institution, to have trained 
the individuality of the blind child so it could express itself unhampered, 
in a natural way, without bearing the impress of a set pattern, or the mark 
of some tragic lack. 

And yet defective minds are always to be expected among any large 
group of children taken at random, whether with or without sight, and 
they will show themselves by all the natural signs as unmistakably as will 
the brilliant intelligences. I remember seeing a weak, anemic child of 3% 
years (lying on a pillow) that had recently come to the Arthur Home 
from a private family with whom it had been boarded out since birth, and 
‘now, by persistent effort, combined with trained scientific skill, was be- 
ginning to take on some new signs of life. Admirable, you say—and so 
it is—and yet I should also say, hopeless, so far as social adaptation is 
concerned. Only one look at that child told the practiced eye that it was 
here a question of true idiocy. Suppose by skill and patience the little 
helpless thing be lifted from the realms of the vegetative idiot to the highest 
degree of idiocy—where it has a fully developed animal life—can move 
about, recognize sounds, tones of the voice even, has animal prehension, 
or even can take food in the hand and put it to its mouth, an immense 
gain will have indeed been made—and yet how infinite the gulf between 
such a being and the quick, alert, reasoning, self-directing intelligence of 
the normal child! But you will say “you saw the child but once, your 
judgment was hastily given; since that time the child has developed so 
and so much; he already utters semi-articulate sounds; in a year or two 
more he will talk as well as walk. What will you say then?’ When that 
time arrives and you show me this child at six or seven years, walking and 
saying a few words, I shall gladly admit that I have been mistaken. “Your 
child,” I will say, “is a low-grade imbecile and*not an idiot as I sup- 
posed.” 
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And yet, has the gulf been bridged? I think not. Or again, let us 
suppose (something, by the way, which I cannot bring myself to imagine) — 
that I was absolutely wrong in my diagnosis of this particular child; let 
us suppose that in this case the mind is normal, only “asleep,” still the 
main body of my reasoning holds, for it is a scientific fact that some blind 
children as well as some seeing children are born idiots, and when this is 
the case, they will remain idiots for life; but when the mind is normal it, 
has within it a force that must come to some development, and, unless the 
child die, cannot be wholly kept down, and as it develops, no matter how 
hampered or obstructed, it will tend to normal lines of development as in- 
evitably as an acorn, if it germinates at all, will tend to produce some kind 
of oak tree, and not grow into a black alder or hazlenut bush. 


You speak of the cases of feeble-minded blind at the Training School. 
As my work is in the field, I am only personally acquainted with those 
children whose histories I have investigated, and the two you mention 
were not in my list, therefore I do not know them. I can, however, say 
“a priori” that highly specialized training, such as they are so admirably 
fitted to give at the Arthur Home, is far better for the feeble-minded blind 
child than anything we can give. What I wish to emphasize is that if 
he is feeble-minded, no training can fit him to be a self-directing human 
being. More helpless than the seeing feeble-minded, the blind feeble 
minded will inevitably need permanent custodial care. After doing for 
them all that special appliances can do, they must pass on to some otlier 
institution, where they will be sure to take a higher place than would have 
been possible without special training. In fact, as far as the feeble-minded 
are concerned, from the lowest grades up, the special gratification of the 
workers at the Arthur Home must come in being able to teel sure that 
if the little mind had only been “asleep,” way would have been found to 
awaken it, and until certainty is established on this point, no labor or 
sacrifice can be considered useless, and I am free to say that Mrs. Alden’s 
methods in dealing with very young blind children seem to me marvelous, 
and it would be impossible to praise them too highly, or, in fact, to do them 
justice. When, however, you have done your utmost, you will, in the end, 
be compelled to admit that there are among your blind charges propor- 
tionately as many and of the same types of mental defect as among seeing 
children. You will find that among these defectives some will be idiots, 
some imbeciles and some morons, You will find that the idiots will divide 
themselves into two classes, those which have only a vegetative existence, 
possessing a very slight or no appreciable sense of pain, and unable to care 
for themselves in any way, and the high grades, possessing fine animal 
powers, but unable to make use of language any more than would be an 
intelligent dog. The blind imbeciles will begin where the blind idiots left 
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off, the low grades making use only of isolated words, the high grades 
employing complete sentences, but none of them able to gain or express 
ideas by means of written languages. This power, even in its most ele- 
mentary form, is the distinctive mark of the moron. 


Finally, the blind moron will lack the power to grasp or relate ab- 
stract ideas. He will, therefore, be defective in reasoning power, and will 
forever lack the elements from which judgments can be made. Therefore 
he will inevitably remain incapable of self-direction and of adaptation, 
these two faculties being equally characteristic of a normal blind as of a 
normal seeing person. 

Our present difficulty lies in being unable to tell the exact signs by 
which these different stages of mental retardation can be determined with 
certitude, when it is a question of the blind. No one knows exactly on 
the one hand how much in time to allow for the absence of sight, or, on 
the other, how much more to expect through the super-stimulation of the 
other faculties. In a word, no one knows exactly the measure of the men- 
tal development of a normal blind child. This cannot be known until the 
Binet-Simon scale has been completely standardized. This standardization 
is a great undertaking, requiring accurate scientific judgment as well as 
much labor and pains in the collecting and correlating of data; weighing 
accepting and rejecting until the exact truth be known. But the under- 
taking is possible of fulfillment, and it rests in capable hands. Mr. Robert 
B. Irwin, director of classes for the blind in Cleveland, Ohio, whose in- 
terest had already been aroused on the same subject, came to Vineland the 
summer of 1914 to study the measuring scale under Dr. Goddard, and thus 
specially prepared himself for the adaptation of the scale. After se- 
lecting such tests as were applicable to the blind and substituting others 
which he devised in our laborataory, with the aid of Dr. Goddard, Mr. Doll 
and others, to replace those requiring sight, Mr. Irwin, with the help of 
several of our assistants, set about making a practical application of these 
tests to blind children, and it was, as you know, in the Arthur Home for 
Blind Babies at Summit, through the instrumentality of Mrs. Welsh, that 
the opportunity for beginning the work was afforded. The children them- 
selves responded with perfect freedom to the new experiment, proving 
irrefutably that the right method of procedure was being applied. This 
was but the beginning; for the rest it will require patience and facts, facts, 
facts. 

For instance, these tests must be given to a considerable number of 
blind children of all ages, from three to twelve years. For standardization, 
these children must be neither brilliant nor defective, but average children 
in every way. The age at which the greater number of these average 
children reply to a certain question will mark its normal standard in the 
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scale. Thus the average normal seeing child can repeat three figures, 
given with a certain rapidity, in immediate repetition at four years; he 
cannot, however, repeat five figures until he is eight years old, nor six 
figures until he is ten. With blind children the case is different: their 
power of memory in immediate repetition is markedly superior to that of 
seeing children. In many cases, four-year-old blind children were able 
to repeat five figures as easily as a seeing child could repeat three. On 
the other hand, being unable to see objects side by side, the idea of com- 
parison dawns upon the blind child at a somewhat later date than upon 
the seeing child. A seeing child of four years can point out the longer 
of two lines drawn parallel on a sheet of paper, one five, the other six centi- 
meters in length. The blind child lacks experience, and two sticks of these 
lengths put into the hands of a four-year-old elicit no comparison—he has 
not yet caught the idea. At five years, however, he has done so, and once 
having grasped it, his judgments are equally good with those of seeing 
children. 

As soon as the scale is standardized, it will be possible to make a 
correct classification of blind children with great benefit to them, especially 
to those who are of normal mentality. For the dearest hope of all edu- 
cators of the blind must be to early detect those sufficiently well endowed 
mentally to insure them social and economic adaptation. When educators 
are thus reassured, they will be able to direct every effort to the attain- 
ment of these ends. Normal children in most instances will be vastly bet- 
ter off if turned into ordinary school channels as early as seven, eight, or 
at most nine years of age, because for the work of adaptation experience 
is the best of teachers. “Life,” Binet says, “constantly puts to us questions 
which are like so many obstacles opposing themselves to our activity, if 
we cannot answer them, we cannot adapt ourselves.” Blind children, after 
having by special training been fitted to mingle in normal life, will learn 
social adaptation in the ordinary school environment far better than in 
any artificial one. Of course, special help as an auxiliary must inevitably 
be extended through all the formative years, but it should be constantly 
decreasing in amount, and should never be allowed to interfere with the 
child’s own initiative. 

In looking to the future then the ideal condition for the normal blind 
would seem to be, highly specialized care during the early years, when 
the child is learning its first adaptations to the physical and moral universe 
about it; this specialized care to merge gradually, yet as rapidly as possible, 
into normal everyday life. 

At Dyker Heights, Mrs. Alden’s Brooklyn Home for Blind Children, 
we saw those beyond kindergarten age, going regularly to the public school— 
the brilliant waif and the aristocratic mediocrity (both destitute of family 
and friends who could care for them), came back after school to the 
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Home—with a capital H—which, however, was made as much like a real 
home as was possible, and were thus fitting themselves day by day to finally 
take their places in the great outside world, leaving room for other un- 
fortunates to come in and be cared for as they had been. 

And now, my dear Mrs. Beckett, I fear I have written so much that 
there will be little satisfaction for you in any of it. I am grateful, how- 
ever, to you for having given me the opportunity of putting into form the 
feelings which have grown upon me relative to the subject during the past 


year. 


Applying the Binet Test to Blind Children 


(From the Survey.) 
The blind superintendent of work for the blind in the public schools 


of Cleveland, Robert Irwin, is at work on a system for testing the men- » 


tality of blind children quite independently of the question of sight—a 
problem which has long puzzled him. 

Following a summer vacation spent at the Institution for Feeble-minded 
at Vineland, N. J., a year ago, Mr. Irwin developed a tentative modifica- 
tion of the Binet-Simon series of mental tests. Obviously, all questions of 
visual concept had to be eliminated, and others, calling in the other senses, 
devised to take their place. This done, the new series had to be standardized 
for different ages, for a series of questions applicable to sighted children 
need not at all apply to the same ages in blind children, whose faculties 
develop at different rates. 

In order to further such standardization, Mr. Irwin arranged during last 
year for tests not only in the Cleveland schools for the blind, but in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Summit, N. J.; Chicago, the West Pennsylvania Institute for 
the Blind in Pittsburgh, the Ohio State School for the Blind in Columbus, 
and the Montana School for the Blind. Dr. Drummond, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, adapted the system to English needs, and undertook a series of tests. 
Finally the Cincinnati Board of Education requested Mr. Irwin to organize 
its work for the blind after that of Cleveland, and a class for blind feeble- 
minded children, including the maximum number of five, now is in opera- 
tion. Mr. Irwin says that so far as he knows, this is the first class of the 
kind in the country. 

With the intimate experience of this class and the constant tests being 
made by those co-operating in the United States and Great Britain, Mr. 
Irwin hopes to be able to have a conclusive series of observations on hand 
by next June, and to be able to announce during the summer a new series 
of tests on the Binet-Simon base, with which to grade accurately the mental 


age of any blind child. 
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What Shall We Try to Do? 
E. R. Johnstone 


To try to train a feeble-minded child for citizenship is foolish, A 
child who is really feeble-minded is suffering from a condition, not from 
a disease. His mental condition is no more curable, if it be true feeble- 
mindedness, than is the physical condition of having lost a hand. No train- 
ing or treatment will grow a new hand, and no training or treatment can 
grow new brain cells, or bring into activity those which have been per- 
manently injured. The feeble-minded in society are always behind, never 
able to keep up with the progress of the world about them, and are con- 
stantly getting into trouble. 

To put such a child into an institution and give him training and then 
let him out, even though he may be able to work successfully under direc- 
tion in an institution, is a question still unsolved. He often drifts 
back and becomes a burden again, while his apparent ability subjects him 
to demands which can only lead to disappointment for the one for whom 
he works and to trouble for himself. To-day we believe that permanent 
custodial care is the best solution to the problem. This really means even- 
tual elimination, if it is carried out properly. We must, therefore, use 
every method of prevention, rather than try to think of a cure. 

For many years the need of eliminating this class has been recognized. 
In the old Spartan days defective children were taken to the mountains 
and allowed to die of neglect. To-day we are more humane. We take 
them away from society, it is true, but we put them in a little community 
of their own, where they may find happiness within their comprehension, 
work within their capacity, training within their understanding, and such 
comforts as they need. Their sexual desires are probably not as great 
as those of normal people, but they are lacking in sufficient will, reason an4 
judgment to properly inhibit these desires. Nature seems too kind to these 
people, for studies of many feeble-minded families show that feeble-minded 
mothers have, as a rule, about twice as many children as normal mothers. 

Many plans have been suggested for the elimination of the feeble- 
minded. Every once in a while one of our newspapers tells us that some 
prominent man has suggested that they be allowed to die, or that they be 
painlessly put to death. Who shall decide when a child is defective enough 
to be put to death? Surely no one who has lived and worked with them 
would consider such a thing. Our ideals of humanity would be shocked 
at such a thought. 
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When we think of the dangers of procreation, the next suggestion is 
sterilization, taking away the power to propagate their kind. Laws have 
been passed in several States, but at the present time in no State is any one 
acting under the authority of these laws, and the reason is, that public 
opinion is not yet ready. Still, these children cannot be cured—this is not 
disease, it is not a growth that can be cut out—it is (as has been said) a 
condition, and the answer is, permanent custodial care. This is costly, it 
is slow, but it meets our humane ideals. It takes from them nothing that 
they can use to their own advantage or for the good of society, and it 
gives them everything they need. 

But the great body of citizens do not know about the feeble-minded. 
They do not realize the cost if they are not cared for, nor the dangers, 
nor the wrong to the individual, and so it becomes a part of the duty of 
every institution and society dealing with the feeble-minded to make the 
facts known to the public. I hope that it will not be long until all medical 
colleges and all normal schools will give a special course in mental defi- 
ciency, so that these great bodies of specially trained men and women 
going each year into active life in the various communities shall know and 
understand this class. 

These children you will find in every community, in every school, and 
in practically every social condition. The institution must satisfy parents 
that it is kindly in its treatment of its wards and progressive. The old 
ideas of cruelty—bars and bolts in institutions—must give way to a newer 
understanding of happiness and training. The taxpayer must understand 
that it is less expensive to care for these children in proper institutions 
than at large, and so we must open our doors to visitors. We must see 
that the public sees the good side of institution life, as well as the occa- 
sional misfortune, and our reports must contain a careful account of our 
finances, as well as a description of our work and methods. We must 
foster medical and psychological inspection; we must help in the develop- 
ment of special classes in the public schools; we must do everything that 
leads to a better understanding of the feeble-minded. And then, when 
we say “permanent custodial care for the feeble-minded,” the “average 
citizen” will know what we are talking about and will give his support 
and help. 

Once the child is received in an institution, we must first make him 
happy, and tnen train him. Long experience has shown that unless a 
child is happy in his work and training, nothing of real value is accom- 
plished. We must make him helpful in so far as possible. He must be 
trained in good personal habits, taught to dress and undress himself, to 
eat properly, to talk, to walk and to control his body. We must teach him 

NOTE: Since the first paragraph above was written, Wisconsin has been acting under 
a sterilization law. 
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to be helpful to others, to sweep and dust and wheel and shovel and rake 
and milk and paint and weave. A single individual may not be able to do 
much toward his own support, but every little thing learned means that, 
in the large life of the institution less employees are required to get through 
with the work of the day, and the effect of happy helpfulness upon the 
child is marked. 

No one can visit an institution for the feeble-minded without going 
away profoundly impressed by the spirit of good humor. Even the em- 
ployees seem to get it, and visitors often say, “How do you get such a 
cheerful lot of people? They seem to have a certain goodness that is not _ 
found in ordinary occupation.” These people are not better than other 
people in the world, but here in this community of helplessness and weak- 
ness the better part of their lives is brought to the surface, and that thing 
which causes a mother to give greater care and consideration to a weak 
child, is found in every human heart, and has greater opportunity for ex- 
pression here. 

The average normal child gets much repression. He is discouraged 
from doing many of the things that his impressions lead him to undertake. 
Not so with our child. Usually, until coming to the institution, he has 
been set to one side. On the playfield he is left out of the games because 
he is “too slow” or “too stupid.” In the home he interferes with the 
routine of normal life, and so is kept to one side, and in the school he is 
set apart because the pace is too fast for him. In the institution everything 
is open and every effort is made to have him give expression to himself. 
He is encouraged at every turn, and when it sometimes happens that too 
much praise gives him that thing which we sometimes call the “big head” 
or “an enlarged ego,” we know that perhaps for the first time in his life 
he recognizes himself as “somebody,” able to do something, and so, instead 
of repressing him, we give him larger opportuninties. 

All of this training leads to the idea that some day he may become 
self-sustaining, under direction. We must distinguish between self-sustain- 
ing and self-directing. The normal man must be self-directing, he must 
manage his own affairs, he must take and keep his place in society. The 
feeble-minded individual may be quite self-sustaining, if he has an indus- 
trial opportunity, i. e., if he has his work found for him, direction given 
him how to perform it, oversight while it is being done, and then a market 
found for his product, but he does not become self-directing. Even a 
self-supporting child only needs to perform about one-third of the work 
of the average man, for the average man is supposed {when we speak 
of him as “self-supporting”) to be able to care for himself, his wife and 
family. 

Shall we return to society some of our children? Yes. Occasionally 
a child comes who is supposed to be feeble-minded, but after care and 
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training and treatment we find that he is only backward, and he may be 
permitted to go again into social life. But of these there are very few, not 
over one per cent. There are certain types of feeble-minded children who 
may be returned to their homes, if their homes are good. They will always 
remain little children in mind and action. Once in a while there is a big, 
bright boy (that word “bright” is used comparatively) who, after many 
years of training , goes away under parole and gets along very well, earning 
a simple living, not marrying and not getting into sex difficulties. Some- 
times an exceptionally bright boy runs away, and is gone for some time. 
Occasionally a mother feels that she cannot give up her child and takes 
him home again, and the whole family tries to find him a job and keep 
him occupied in it. 

Sometimes the parents believe that they need these children to help. 
After they have been trained in the institution they take them home and 
let them work on the farm or in the factory. 

Those who get out, however, if they are really feeble-minded, lack 
judgment, and show their need of guidance, and either hold a great many 
jobs or stick to one until they are overworked and broken down. The 
danger, of course, is always that they may procreate their kind. 


One of our aims must be to help organize special! classes for the back- 
ward and feeble-minded. Several things are necessary. We need teachers 
who are properly trained, who will study, who are enthusiastic, and who 
will put their hearts in their work. The rooms need to be light and airy 
and well ventilated and pleasing to the eye. There should be no fixed desks 
in these rooms, but movable chairs and tables. There should be much 
industrial or vocational work. We need medical inspectors in all classes, 
to see that there are not defects of ears and eyes and nose and throat. They 
must look for adenoids and chorea. 


We need the psychologist to help us develop the best lines of training, 
to show us how to follow the lines of least resistance, and get the best 
results. We need the co-operation of church, school, medical society, 
charity bureau and social workers. We need, indeed, every citizen. We 
must try to have laws passed which will prevent the marriage of the unfit, 
which will not only send feeble-minded children to institutions, but will 
keep them there. 


We must do our share in training workers. Already some of the 
institutions have opened summer schools. They have made their institu- 
tions places to visit, and many a superintendent is giving many hours 
and days to lecturing before mothers’ clubs, medical and educational asso- 
ciations. Every institution should have as one of its great aims that it shall 
be a laboratory for the study of childhood. 
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The Binet Scale and Borderline Cases’ 
Samuel C. Kohs 


Psychologist, Chicago House of Correction. 


The aim of this paper is to discuss the question of borderlinity as 
related to the problems of mental diagnosis. 

Begun one hundred years ago, the scientific study and treatment of 
mental deficiency has developed quite rapidly, so much so that it is now 
experiencing rather uncomfortable growing pains. The recognition that 
the feeble-minded greatly contribute to the continued existence of many 
social ills, the fact that the facilities for safely determining mental defect 
have become more and more accurate and refined, and, finally, the public 
desire to segregate the higher types of the mentally deficient have tended 
to bring us uncomfortably closer and closer to those imaginary lines which 
divide the normal from the feeble-minded. With this closer approach have 
come many dangers, one of which is the serious neglect of the existence 
of borderline types. 

Formulated in 1905, later corrected, supplemented and finally adapted 
for American use, the Binet scale has been the clinicians’ most valuable 
tool in the diagnosis of mental defect, and has been most helpful in deter- 
mining the existence of a borderline group. 

The data under discussion in this paper were obtained from the exami- 
nation of over 500 cases at the Chicago House of Correction, the ages of 
the subjects varying between 17 and 21 (all males). The following are 
some of the summary paragraphs from the longer paper: ‘ 

(a) By “borderline” is meant a distance or an area between whose 
limits there is an occurrence of both feeble-minded and normal types; 
below the lower limit all cases are feeble-minded, and above the upper limit 
all cases are normal. Note that there is no line dividing the normal from 
the mentally defective. 

(b) The boundaries of this borderline group are at present best deter- 
mined by the Binet Scale. Using Dr. Goddard’s 1911 revision, we find the 
lower limit of borderlinity to come at about 10%, and the upper limit at 
about 11%. In other words, all of our cases showing a mental age under 
10%4 were found feeble-minded, a large amount of other data aside from 
the results of the Binet Scale used to assist us in determining the existence 
of mental defect, and all of our cases showing a mental age of 11% or over 
were found ultimately to be of normal intelligence. 





*Abstract of address delivered before the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, Indianapolis, May 17, 1916. 
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(c) Consequently, those possessing a mental development between 10% 
and 114 years fell into the borderline group, approximately half of which 
were normal, the other half being feeble-minded. And, of course, ‘the more 
a subject’s reaction tended toward the 101% limit, the greater was the ulti- 
mate probability that he was feeble-minded ; and the more it tended toward 
the 1114 limit, the greater was the probability that he was normal. 


(d) In summarizing our first year’s experience, we feel safe in main- 
taining that the Binet Scale by itself is of extreme value in determining 
mental defect below a mental age of 10 or 10%4 for subjects whose chrono- 
logical age is 15 or over. For the borderline group a large amount of other 
data is necessary, psychological, social, physiological in nature, in order to 
make an accurate diagnosis regarding the existence of mental defect. 


(e) Below the chronological age of 15 the borderline problem is greatly 
complicated. It is quite possible that a subject who is 7 years chronologically 
may prove to be 7 years mentally by the Binet Scale, and yet be feeble- 
minded. This condition occurs frequently in hereditary cases. It is there- 
fore best to fall back upon either of two methods: (1) To regard those 
borderline who are about two years behind in mental development if below 
9, or three years behind if over 9, or (2) to regard those subjects borderline 
whose intelligence quotient (mental age divided by chronological age) is 
between 75 and 80 per cent. (Kuhlmann). 


(f) Our institutional experience leads us to the conclusion that a more 
earnest and more thoro consideration of the borderline doubtful case by the 
public school authorities is absolutely necessary on the one hand, and, on 
the other, either the creation of a special department in institutions for the 
feeble-minded or the organization of an entirely new type of institution, 
such as is now in existence in Germany (Beobachtungsanstalt), in which 
these doubtful cases may be studied to determine the causes back of the 
condition, every effort being made, medical and educational, to bring the 
subject up to a normal functioning level. Given a representative popula- 
tion of 100,000, it is absolutely safe to maintain that at least 50 are so close 
to the borderline of feeble-mindedness and insanity that such special treat- 
ment is more than warranted. And I am convinced that this number is 
greatly underestimated. It is our most sacred and important duty to learn 
to sympathetically understand these feebler brothers and sisters of ours, 
and so adjust them, or the warped environment in which they live, that 
they will round out a life complete with socially valuable activity, their 
beings continually thrilled with the intense-pleasure of service, their hearts 
ever warmed by the sweet, evanescent joy of living. 
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Animal Life in a School Room 
Selma Chaskel, Astoria, L. I. 


We have had kittens, dogs, rabbits and parrots all as visittors, but be- 
cause of the question of cleanliness and health involved in their care and 
keeping they have never been made permanent residents of our school room. 
The experience of caring for live creatures and watching habits of protec- 
tion of species has been given in the plant and animal life of our acquarium, 
terrarium and vivarium. We have several of these, all so arranged as to be 
a great joy and very little care. 

Our largest aquarium—a six gallon jar—was prepared last fall, and 
being properly balanced as to plant and animal life, has taken care of itself 
since, requiring only an occasional washing of the glass and addition of fresh 
water. The plants have grown so well, rooted in fine sand, that it has been 
possible to stock two more jars from cuttings. Goldfish, tadpoles, tiny water 
newts, a very small turtle and snails are the inhabitants. 

An extra large goldfish, donated by an older boy of the school, has a 
. home in a three-gallon bowl. 

An alligator, soft shell and snake-neck-turtles and black and red newts 
are cared for and watched in an aquarium fitted with sand, pebbles and 
larger stones and a bridge to climb on above the shallow water, a screen 
cover keeping the newts from crawling away. 

On a fine day in early spring we went for toad spawn to a pond nearby; 
tadpoles have now developed in an aquarium of their own. A glass case with 
tiny ferns, a “pond” and screen top is the home of garter and De Kay 
snakes and a horned toad. 

And last, but not least, our large terrarium-vivarium! A wooden frame- 
work with zinc lining, part screen and part glass top and sides, a good sized 
pond in the center of a miniature forest, tiny trees, wild flowers and ferns 
transplanted, and grass growing from seeds sown, an old tree stump sim- 
ulated by cork bark shaped with ferns growing from its crannies, natural 
surroundings reproduced, in which live from year to year many interesting 
creatures, hibernating (if such be their nature) during the winter months— 
as do our frogs, toads and lizards of several kinds—or living their entire 
life cycle, as we have watched caterpillars spin their cocoons, butterflies or 
moths coming out in the spring, and again laying eggs from which cater- 
pillars develop. 

Our chameleons are a never ending delight with their protective coloring. 

The feeding and watching of these many plants and animals is a won- 
derful educational opportunity and point of departure from many lessons in 
English, number work, drawing and handwork. 
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The unreasonable disgust and fear so prevalent of these small creatures 
are quickly overcome and careful handling learned. 

Several homes each have a vivarium now, made by the father or clever 
boy—and so the interest and lessons spread. 


Report of the Dietary Department 


Elizabeth Cleveland 


( Abstract. ) 


There has been splendid co-operation throughout the year. The quality 
of the food has been very satisfactory, we have had great variety and the 
season was long for some things. For instance, the strawberries lasted a 
month, from the latter part of May to the latter part of June, and then the 
peaches lasted three months. Also, we had early tomatoes on July 11th and 
late ones the middle of October. 3 

We have had more of some things than ever before. The summer of 
1915 we had nearly 5,000 quarts of strawberries and we had an abundance 
of peaches. I do not think anyone could say that they did not have all the 
peaches they wished this past season. It was a fine year for vegetables. 
We had so many nice tomatoes and string beans. Celery was unusually fine. 
I must not forget the poultry department, because they supplied more 
chicken than ever before, and it was so nice; and during February, March 
and April we had an abundance of eggs. We have had a large quantity of 
milk. For the first time in the past three years we have not bought white 
potatoes. We had to buy some sweet potatoes in March, as our supply was 
not adequate. 

I think the meals have been satisfactory and there has been less waste 
than ever before. Some time during the first half of this fiscal year I had 
been worried about the little, growing boys. They did not seem to be 
thriving on the food and I made a change. This has been satisfactory ; they 
now eat heartily and enjoy the food. But best of all, the children look 
healthy and are not losing in weight. We have very few children at present 
getting special diet under the doctor’s orders. The special girls and boys 
have had better meals this past year and I know the bills have been higher 
in consequence of it. I feel that we ought always to consider not how cheap 
food we can serve, but how best we can serve the most nourishing food at 
the lowest cost. 

In regard to table service, I often wish it might be nicer, but taking 
everything into consideration the children do very well. I am glad to give 
more time to this phase of my work. 
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This past summer (1915), on account of no Summer School, there 


was more canning and jelly making done. This was especially true at Max- 
ham. The following will give you an idea of the amount done: 


MAXxHAM 

46 glasses strawberry jelly 
448 glasses preserved strawberries 
114 quarts canned strawberries 
316 glasses current jelly 

22 glasses ribbon jelly 
102 glasses grape jelly 
222 glasses crab-apple jelly 

50 glasses peach jelly 

25 glasses peach butter 
112 glasses currant and gooseberry jelly 
47 glasses plum jelly 

33 glasses peach and apple jelly 
12 quarts preserved citron 

12 quarts canned peaches 

6 quarts spiced peaches 

42 quarts chili sauce 

62 quarts relish 

12 quarts piccalilli 

21 quarts canned peppers 

24 quarts pepper relish 


WILBUR 
4 quarts canned strawberries 
25 bottles catsup 
32 glasses peach jelly 
46 quarts peaches 
9 quarts blackberries 
4 quarts huckleberries 
15 quarts pickled beans 
15 gallons pickled beans 
4 quarts watermelon 


CATTELL 
125 quarts canned strawberries 
103 quarts strawberry jam 
49 glasses strawberries 
30 quarts catsup 


HosPiTaL 
29 quarts canned strawberries 
6 quarts preserved strawberries 


On account of having so many strawberries we hired Italian women 
to pick them. Then after school and in the early evening I took groups of 
children to the strawberry patch and allowed them to eat all the berries 
they wished. Owing to this abundance we made our own ice cream for 
Annual Day and Fourth of July, a thing that had never been done before. 


We preserved more fruit and vegetables than in 1914 and incidentally 


we paid less for Italian labor. 


I was very careful in 1915 not to keep one 


employed person one day longer than necessary ; when there was a rush we 


had several, when there was less work we had fewer folks. 


I did not 


realize until the end of the season what a saving there had been. 
The following shows the comparison of cost for the two seasons: 


1914 
ee re $195.00 
Extra (outside) labor........... 453.18 
7,000 No. 10 cans............... 332.50 
7,070 hemmed caps.............- 14.14 
2B INO. TO CPBEES. oo ci cccccesccee 30.80 
_ 8S YS ae eee 1.08 
eS ee ere 23.76 
66 boxes for cans...........06.. 6.60 
OED, on. ncodsc'evedescciece 4.75 
4 gals. soldering flux............ 1.70 


A comparison of the things put 


OE SELLER SE EE 


MI ipa dios nds te a0 od Ueda 919 gals. 
SL. in swe ctohvewnepa 592 gals. 
EE 6: vo ethnteunewnbed 143 gals. 
I io art chlo & os.d dice ae ccace 1,088 gals. 
PE ntinns he cpeveebessatibecns 974 gals. 

MEE ‘Sibbdidasevedavibaxe 6,459 gals. 


up in gallons: 
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1915 
FEE EEO OOOO $195.00 
Extra (outside) labor........... 394,93 
Pe BP ON cr edictavcceeets 297.50 
SR MR 6 co nciuccoebosase 20.40 
8,600 hemmed caps.............. 18.06 
7a bar solder .......cccccccss 15.00 
6 gals. soldering flux............ 2.40 








NN on 2 eS Soa anid ote 


a0 cicccuesteees tees 170: gals 
OE NED .. wisicncicvecaoiewe 1,024 gals. 
SED: 60646 snccakseknobe 130 gals. 
SN oy sisint 1c sot cCcbescnsintgte 861 gals. 
0 EE ARR ee 1,474 gals 

WEEE MeCriciccuaceseests 6,704 gals 
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The tomatoes, apples, pears and peaches were very satisfactory. The 
string beans were below the standard. We have learned from this failure. 
We made enough catsup and nearly enough peach butter for the children 
for the season. 

The bills this year have been very large, I must admit, but when some 
of the prices of food are considered, I do not wonder. 


Kidney beans have advanced from $3.65 to $3.95 per bushel during the year 
Soup beans have advanced from 2.70 to 3.40 per bushel during the year 


Split peas have advanced from 3.05 to 3.80 per bushel during the year 
Cocoa has advanced from .11 to .15 per pound during the year 
Spaghetti has advanced from .03 to .04 per pound during the year 


This is only part of the list; meats also have advanced. 

I checked up from April 15th to May 15th the amount of money cred- 
ited to the farm for milk, eggs, fruits and vegetables and the amount totaled 
$19,913.04. Of course there will be another month to be added to their 
credit, but at the present writing I could not include the last month. 

The Waste Accounting System was discontinued at Maxham because I 
really did not think it paid for the time expended on it, but it is still in 
use at Wilbur. I feel that it-serves as a sort of check there. There has 
been less waste the past six months than any six consecutive months since 
the system started, about a year and a half ago. I feel that the folks are as 
economical as possible and still cooking enough. 


Study of the Mentally Defective 


From Report of the Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


In the last annual report reference was made to the importance of 
the needs of the feeble-minded and to the fact that the bureau had been 
requested to prepare a report on the known feeble-minded children in the 
District of Columbia. As then stated, it was believed that there existed 
in the District— 

a large number of children and young people who are unprotected and 
whose presence in the community is a menace to themselves and to 
the public. In view of the relation of feeble-mindedness to dependency 
on the one hand and to delinquency on the other, it is highly desirable 
that the District of Columbia should be adequately equipped for the 
humane care of the various classes of the mentally deficient. This 
report should give a basis for estimating the extent of the 
equipment necessary. 

The first work of the new social-service division was to make the 
study suggested, and a report was published in March. 
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In this study no more than a brief sccial survey was undertaken of the 
cases already recognized by the community as lacking the power of intelli 
gent self-direction. Seven hundred and ninety-eight individuals were re- 
ported thru this investigation, and this number is considered to represent a 
very conservative estimate of the proportion of feeble-minded in the total 
population in the District of Columbia. Of these 798 individuals, 54 per 
cent. are at large in the community under varying conditions of helpless- 
ness and neglect; 34 per cent. are in institutions not equipped for their 
care, or boarded out; and only 12 per cent. are reported as under proper 
care. Twenty-six per cent. of the total number were found to be women 
between the ages of 15 and 45. Feeble-minded mothers of from one to six 
illegitimate children were reported, the children being cared for at public 
expense and no provision made for protecting the mothers. 

It can hardly be doubted that a more exhaustive search would increase 
this number. If the estimate frequently made is accepted, that the pro- 
portion of feeble-minded to the general population is in the ratio of 1 to 
200, the number of feeble-minded in the District of Columbia, with a total 
population of over 300,000 would be between 1,400 and 1,500. We must 
of course, remember that a considerable number of these persons may well 
remain in their homes and can safely be cared for outside of institutions; 
but the cases which were carefully studied in this investigation, many 
of which are described in the pamphlet, show only too plainly the steady 
wastage, the individual suffering and degeneration, the burden to families, 
the handicap to the school system, and the danger to the whole community 
resulting from the lack of proper provision for those suffering from mental 
defect. 

At the request of the Co-operative Educational Association of Delaware 
the Children’s Bureau has agreed to undertake a study of the social condi- 
tions and needs of the feeble-minded in the State of Delaware as its share 
of a general survey of the needs of children in that State. 





“Tt must be remembered that in institutions of this kind many years 
must elapse from their inception before the labor value of the imbeciles and 
morons can be fully developed. It is those who enter the school as young 
children (in years as well as in mind), who are taught and trained in order, 
cleanliness, obedience and industry, during years of patient effort, who then 
develop into the useful, trusty laborers which mental defectives (except 
the idiots) have the capacity to become.”—A. J. 
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Reginald 
Hugh Kelley 


Reginald had been a failure at school, always drifting, and never able 
to keep up with the grades in which he was placed—a typical “laggard.” 
He should have been in a special class, but he wasn’t, and the usual conse- 
quences attendant upon repeated failure had, no doubt, much to do in shaping 
his character as a (so-called) stubborn, idle boy, always on the verge of 
mischief. He left school, and was allowed to run the streets. The char- 
acter of his associates may be guessed. 

He was admitted to the Training School in 1911, a bright-looking, hand- 
some little fellow, rather shy and self-conscious; to the casual observer a 
perfectly normal boy of eleven. The Binet test proved him to be mentally 
retarded. He tested three years behind his age. 

His case is noteworthy, as it emphasizes the necessity for special train- 
ing of the backward pupil, and for his guidance through the momentous 
period when the mind is most impressionable for right or wrong. Such 
boys as Reginald, mentally deficient and friendless, fail in competition with 
their brighter fellows. They drift from bad to worse, and usually go to 
swell the ranks of the classes that populate the slums, workhouses and 
prisons. 

Reginald’s reactions at the time of his coming to the Training School 
enable us to follow his train of thought. This was a big school, quite dif- 
ferent from any other he had seen, and there was lots of room for play, but 
Reginald, slow in forming friendships, would play by himself for a while, 
anyhow. There were boys at Vineland who could do lots of things that he 
could not attempt to do, but, then, there were other boys not nearly so 
bright, and, at any rate, he would be able to keep up with them. And the 
boys are not beaten when they are bad, either. What pleasant prospects for 
unbridled insubordination! But, no, they had other and more humane ways 
of convincing a boy that in the end it is better to be good. 

From the reports of the different teachers to whom Reginald was 
assigned for training, the extent of his knowledge and ability on admission 
to the school may be summed up as follows: He could write his name from 
copy, tried to do copy writing, knew the numerals from 1 to 100, could learn 
a short spelling lesson and could dust and sweep. In November of the same 
year he had improved in reading and writing, had finished his second coil 
basket, made some articles in the woodwork class, knitted and completed a 
pair of slippers, was able to play games and take part in gymnatics, drills, 
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etc. <A good beginning. Reginald, proud of his work, promptly told one of 
his teachers that he was now “too bright” for his class. He took part in an 
entertainment given by the physical director, and a little later was chosen 
in the cast of the Christmas play. An obscure part, it is true, for at that 
time Reginald’s disposition was of the shyest variety, and he felt more at 
ease in the character of one of a band of Indian braves or a goblin from 
the Cave of Inky Night. In this capacity he learned, amongst other things, 
some interesting facts, viz., that the privilege and glory of appearing in the 
spotlight was not to be attained without well-directed effort, entailing many 
rehearsals and much repetition, and that, after all, it is poor policy for a 
fellow to get stubborn and grouchy about something that has to be done and 
done well. The Christmas play was given with Reginald an obscure, but in 
his mind a shining, light. He was very proud of his achievements. 

In 1912 he began to take lessons in cornet playing, with the incentive 
of playing in the band. He had never shown any natural ability in any 
form of music, did not join in the singing and apparently did not possess an 
“ear” for music, but had a fair sense of rhythm, as was shown in his march- 
ing and other gymnastic work. His progress in music was slow, but steady, 
and in 1914 he graduated from second to first band in the capacity of first 
cornet. He could then play with a fair degree of accuracy several marches, 
quartettes, etc. As a member of the band he enjoyed the privilege of taking 
part in concerts and parades, and did very good work. In order to get him 
to overcome his bashfulness sufficiently to play his first solo in public, it 
was necessary for him to rehearse on the stage to an imaginary audience. 
He practiced stopping at any part of the solo and beginning again, without 
losing the place or pitch of the succeeding tone, and in this way he managed 
on the night of the concert to give a good rendition of the piece without a 
break. Subsequently his playing considerably improved, and he was able 
to play with a fair degree of accuracy such pieces as the “Overture Light 
Cavalry,” “Unfold, Ye Portals” and “Selections from the Operas.” Like the 
other pupils of similar mentality, he used poor judgment in applying any 
knowledge he possessed, and could only attain results with the constant help 
and supervision of a teacher. 

In 1913 the Binet test had disclosed the fact that the training was fall- 
ing on fertile soil. Reginald’s mental age had increased to nine. In 1915, 
when a similar test was made, his mentality had further increased to ten, 
just five years behind his physical age. Reginald was a rapidly-growing 
boy from the physical standpoint, and with his growth he began to exhibit 
traits of character that made the work of training him more difficult. His 
disposition seemed to vary with his mood at the time. He was by turns 
pleasant, obstinate or sullen, did not appreciate anything done for his benefit, 
but accepted it all as a matter of course. He did not make friends with his 
classmates, and would rather play by himself. He was very impatient, and 
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any kind of work that meant concentration of energy was particularly dis- 


tasteful to him. He had frequent outbursts of temper, and used profane 


language when he thought there was no one in the immediate vicinity. In 
short, his whole attitude showed tendencies that only awaited development 
and freedom from restraint to insure his success as a gentleman of the 
“corner loafer” variety. The task of disclosing and working on the best 
inclinations of a pupil of this type, of holding his interest and implanting the 
seeds of discipline and self-control is the teacher’s ever-present problem. 

Reginald’s family think he has improved enough to take him home on 
probation. How will he succeed? Only time will tell. 
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Review 


Wallin, J. E. Wallace, Psycho-Educational Clinic and Special Schools. 
Section G of the Report of the Superintendent in the Sixty-First Annual 
Report of the Board of Education of the City of St. Louis, Missouri, for 
the year ending June 30, 1915. Pp. 129-160. 

The time has come for a careful accounting of the “Special Classes” 
in public school systems. No longer are these classes to be nondescript 
school groups for all types of exceptional children or all kinds of educa- 
tional misfits. One would be carping indeed to desire a better statement 
of the aims, the present ideal program and the anticipated development of 
these classes than is drawn up in a series of resolutions on the “Obligation 
of the Schools for the Training of Feeble-Minded Children.” In this report 
careful discrimination is made of the feeble-minded cases, restoration cases, 
backward cases, and borderline cases with adequate definitions of these sev- 
eral types. It is recommended that the “special classes” receive only feeble- 
minded cases and that the other types, restoration, backward and borderline 
cases be assigned to “ungraded classes.” 

There follows a section of statistical data clearly presented and quite 
readable, with a table of intelligence diagnoses showing the relative propor- 
tion of different types in 430 consecutive cases. Attention also is paid to 
speech defectives and delinquent children. Several clinical record forms 
are presented in full. 

The Board of Education of St. Louis has rendered a signal service to 
special classes in other cities by presenting this report. All administrators 
and teachers of these classes will find in it much that they can make use of. 
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